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“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
s0.”—“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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To the Meeti: Sufferings of Ohio 


We have now arrived at the eighth ar- 
ticle of the creed of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, and the 

Arst and the last, the beginning and end 
—the foundation and top-stone of the spi- 
ritual building recognized by G. Fox, and 
his brethren, and co-temporaries. A house 
“not made with hands”—a creed not to 
be written in a book—a building which 
every individual must submit to have 
built up in him,not dy him, nor by 
OTHERS for him. For the Christian’s 
true creed must ever remain, from its na- 
ture, like the source from which it 
springs, unwritten—* unspeakable.” 

The author begins this chapter by say- 
ing that “Man, merely by his natural 
faculties never could have acquired a 
knowledge of God, nor of the means of 
obtaining his approbation: and conee- 
quently there wasa necessity for a reve- 
lation, both of his will and attributes.” 

Iam inclined te think that this writer 
has borrowed this opinion from others, 
(for it is acommon one) without due con- 
sideration. The faculty called conscience, 
is as “natural” to man as any other fac- 
ulty. It is the eye of the soul, and is even 
more constant than that of the body ; for 
some are born without the latter, but none, 
I believe, without a conscience. And as 
no sense has been created without its 
proper aliment, so a divine light flows as 


constantly and as certainly from the spir- 

itual sun, to the conscience, to reveal the 

* will and attributes” of the Creator, as 

the light of the outward sun to the visual 
Fol. IIE—No. IV. D 


organ of the body, to reveal the outward 
world. 

This is the state in which man was first 
formed, and the state in which he would 
still be found, were he not acted on dy 
causes of his own pfiroduction. This is, 
then, his natura/ state: and the state in 
which he now piesents himself to us, is 
not a natural, but an artificial state. 

“This revelation,” continues the author, 
“ was afforded in the very beginning of 
time, and became more and more clear, 
till the full introduction of that dispensa- 
tion, which is spoken of as marking ‘the 
last days,’ and consequently in which 
there is to be no change.” 

1 have here quoted the wholeofthe first 
paragraph of this chapter. It contains 
some broad views, and some which I 
think you would have discovered to be at 
variance with the first chapter of his book, 
had you inspected it with that close atten- 
tion, which a work professing to contain 
an exposition of the “doctrines of Friends’”’ 
would seem to demand. 

In the first chapter we are told that 
Adam was created with “a clear sense of 
the relation in which he stood to the Al- 
mighty”—that he “was favoured with 
communion with him,’’&c. 

Thus, in this first chapter, the “ reve- 
lation” which was “ afforded in the very 
beginning of time,” is stated to have been 
full and perfect: but in the latter clause 
quoted from the chapter under review, 
we are told that it afterwards became 
“ more and more clear”! 

Now, I believe that the histor? of these 
early times, as well as our Own expe- 
rience, lead to very different conclusions, 
viz. that as sin and disobedience pro- 
gressed, this revelation, so far from be- 
coming “ more and more clear,” became 
more and more clouded, and that all the 
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dispe nsations since that period have been 
designed to dissipate this cloud, and to 
restore that perfect “image,” and “com- 
munion” with God which the author had 
before told us Adam enjoyed, in “ the be- 
ginning of time.” 
Here, according to the author’s views 
of the “ original” state of man, the gospel 


dispensation was fully introduced at the. 


creation of Adam ; for what is the whole 
design of the gospel, but to preserve, or 
restore that moral image, and that “ com- 
munion” which we are told Adam wasin ? 
Yet in this part of his work the gospel 
dispensation is represented as mew, and 
first introduced by the coming of Christ! 

But this strange discrepancy not only 
maintains between what is stated in the 
first and eighth chapters, but in various 


places, the latter is equally inconsistent 
with itself. 


‘Thus in page 170 he quotes from Origen 
to show that the gospel is “an immutable 
law; which with the knowledge of good 
and evil is engraven on the heart, and 
grafted into the soul of man.” And in 
page 172 we are told “That through a// 
ages there has been a necessity for Jmme- 
diate Revelation, and the influences of the 
Holy Spirit: and that these have been 
afforded,” &c. Yet what is immediate 
revelation, and the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, but the Gospel ? 


“ This very something,” says the author 
p. 179, “that secretly disquiets the mind, 
in the midst of earthly enjoyments, and 
prompts it to arise in iiving aspirations 
to the Father of mercies, setting before 
us theterrors of the Lord for sin, and 
the unspeakable excellence of an inheri- 
tance among them that are sanctified, in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ: its dictates in 
our hearts, are immediate divine revela- 
tion.” This is true, and it is equally true, 
as the same writer says, that these have 
existed in allages: yet he asserts in page 
178 that “Immediate Divine Revelation 
wag a fieculiar trait in the character of 
the primitive church”! Such are the in- 
consistencies of all writers when they be- 
gin to systematiz: upon that gift which is 
unspeakable, and that law which is as ik 
limitable asthe Fountain from which it 
springs. An enemy to Creeds. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
THE “FOURTH OF JULY.” 


For political reasons great efforts are 
made to have the “fourth of July” ob- 
served aS a great national festival 
throughout the United States, being the 
anniversary of the day on which the Pro- 
vincial Congress issued the Declaration 
of Independence. All such observances 
of days and times have more or less a 
mischievous tendency. Happily, howev- 
er, it is but a small portion of our popu- 
lation who take part in the idle expense, 
silly parade, and intemperate eating and 
drinking that are connected with such 
celebrations in the customary way. In 
the County of Chester, about one out of 
every five hundred, may form a part of 
some festive circle, who drink toasts and 
publish them in the newspapers, “ to pro- 
mote national feeling,” or to make them- 
selves conspicuous! 

Such festivals are relied on by some 
men as ameans of exciting martial feel- 
ings—others place more dependance up- 
on education; and therefore the initia- 
tion of their children begins in the nurse- 
ry. The martial spirit “grows with 
their growth, and strengthens with their 
strength,” and they would rather kill or 
be killed in single combat than have their 
“sacred honour,” or their courage, called 
in question ! 

Manis that link in the chain of crea- 
tion that connects earthly and celestial 
life. He is composed of body, soul, and 
spirit. The first and last he has in com- 
mon with every other animal, but the 
soul is peculiar to himself. It comes out 
of the hands of the Almighty Creator in- 
nocent ;—as free from sin when first con- 
nected with animal life and a body of 
flesh, as Adam was when ae in the 
Garden. 

If this state of innocence be preserved, 
and the soul become leavened into the 
spirit and nature of Christ—or if it regain 
the innocency after having lost it, and 
submit to be regenerated or leavened 
into Christ, it is the soul of a Christian, 
and has “ eternal life,” John x. 28. “He 
that is joined to the Lord is one spirit.” 1 
Cor. vi. 17. It becomes an “ heir of God 
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and a joint heir with Christ.” Rom viii. 
17. Assuch,a Christian cannot avenge 
himself. Rom. xii. 19. He will turn the 
ether cheek when smitten. Matt. v. 39. 
In short, a Christian, having the spirit of 
God, is God-like—that is, like Christ— 
and therefore if he could pray the Fa- 
ther and know certainly that He would 
give him “twelve legions of angels” to 
vanquish all his enemies, or strike them 
from the face of the earth ata single blow, 
he would not, he could not do it; (Read 
Matt. xxvi. 53,) but he could, and would, 
submit to be spitten upon, submit to be 
mocked, derided, crowned with thorns, 
and even to be put to death by wicked 
and ungodly men! And why should he 
not so act? Though crucified and “en- 
tombed by all the arts and powers of 
man,” the soul of a Christian rises out of 
the reach of all his enemies, and (in figu- 
rative language) “is carried by angels in- 
to Abraham’s bosom,””—into an abode in- 
finitely more glorious than a house of clay, 
a body of flesh,—even into an ahiding 
habitation, “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


But now look on the other side and con- 
template mankind as two distinct classes, 
or descriptions of men; divided by their 
own election, though perhaps influenced 
in their choice by education, and the ex- 
ample or opinions of others. Contem- 
plate a soul undergoing a gradual change 
from its pristine state of innocency into a 
state of nature. 


So far as it submits to be leavened into 
the earthly nature, it loses its innocency, 
and becomes one with that nature; and 
the natural history of lions, wolves, and 
dogs,—vultures, eagles, hawks,—nay, of 
every earthly creature that walks, or 
ereeps, upon the face of the earth, swims 
in the great deep, or flies in the firma- 
ment of heaven,. teaches what that na- 
ture is. Itis offensive and defensive. The 
strong oppress the weak, as far as incli- 
nation, interest, and power, are combined 
Hence animals devour one another. All 
act upon the principle of their common 
nature, and even those that do not feed 
upon one another, are as bold, courageous, 


and daring, in their own defence, as any 
military man. 


The soul of every rational being, when 
placed in its abode of flesh, and in con- 
nection with animal life, is a free agent, 
and is so placed for the purpose of proba- 
tion. Good and evil, life and death, are 
set before it. On the one hand it has the 
“Grace of God that dringeth salvation,” 
that inclines it, woos it, anid draws it to- 
wards heaven. John xii. 32. On the 
other, it is attracted bv the earthly na- - 
ture in nurses, in parents, in itself, and, 
most effectually at last, by high profes- 
sors of religion, when they eulogize he- 
roes, and represent military chieftains 
and their feats of war, as full of glory! 
lf the balance wavered before, it now 
preponderates on the side of the world. 
It is thus that Christ’s greatest enemies 
“are those of his own household,” and it 
is through this means more than all others, 
that war, which continues from age to 
age to depopulate the earth, is reconciled 
with the Christian religion in the appre- 
hension of unwary souls. But through 
whatever means a soul may be influenced, 
its choice is its own—its election is volun- 
tary. When it makes its election of the 
earthly nature, it is “born of the flesh,” 
and falls, as Adam is represented, in the 
Scriptures, to have fallen ; that is, it loses 
its innocency, and becomes leavened into 
the nature of the animal creation. When 
it cleaves to the Light, or Grace of God, 
it is leavened by it into Christ, and so be- 
confes “born again,” redeemed, ‘made 
perfect, and saved with an everlasting sal- 
vation. 

Children may be initiated into Une og. 
the other of these grand divisions by in- 
strumental means. Hence in former 
days parents “brought their children to 
Christ.” Hence too, in our time, all the 
labour, all the pains, and religious care of 
godly parents. They are capable at an 
early period of their lives of being taught 
and influenced to love God, to choose Him 
for their portion, and to distinguish his 
voice in their souls—Or they may be 
taught as early to be proud, conceited, 
revengeful, and cruel. “My son,” (fae 
thers have been known to say,) “ my son, 
never take an insult from any boy : knock 
him down, or break his head, if you can.” 
‘They are praised and caressed for their 
courage and ambition; and as they in- 
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cessantly hear military chieftains eulo- 
gized in strains almost as impious and 
blasphemous, as foolish and absurd, who 
ean wonder that the innocent souls of 
such children become leavened into the 
earthly mature ! 

While i am writmmg Iam aware that 
many (professing to be opposed to war) 
will follow me in all I have said, unite 
with, and perhaps applaud such senti- 
ments, and yet be as wholly in the earth- 
ly nature themselves! The truth is, that 
profession, merely as such, like an idol, is 
* nothing in the world.” There are ma- 
ny bitter, persecuting, hypocritical souls, 
crying, Peace! Peace'!—or Lord! Lord! 
all the days of their lives, who are as far 
from the kingdom of heaven as any man 
who “ has shed much blood.” It is what 


men are in their nature and spirit, that 
decides their class,—decides their condi- 
tion in this world, and in the world to 
come. And it matters little, when a soul 
is leavened into the earthly nature, whe- 
ther its predominant disposition be pride, 
ambition, covetousness, or blood ; but, it 


is not my present intention to trace it 
through all its multiform appearances, or 
to expose its secret hiding places, under 
the garb of peace, but to call the atten- 
tion of the reflecting part of the commu- 
nity to the political festivals which have 
become so common in our country, and 
particularly to the “fourth of July,” so 
far as the profession of the Christian re- 
ligion is profyned and scandalized ‘by 
earthly professors of its benign and hea- 
venly nature. 

But first I will explain how the Phi- 
listines get the ark of God. Whena 
soul makes its election of the earthly na- 
ture, it determines within itself to carry 
religion along with it. It has no inten- 


tion of becoming evil, or wicked, or mean, | 


bunt generous, charital <, pious, and hon- 
curable. It takes the profession of reli- 
gion, therefore, as a-kind of prize, per 
force, binding it to its own conceptions. 
And there is nothing new in this dectrine ; 
“from the days of John the Baptist until 
now, the kingdom of heaven [that is here 
the profession of the Christian religion] 
suffers [this kind of} violence, and the 


violeat take it by furce.’” Matt. xi. 12. 


They can help themselves to the name, 
and that they will have, because it “is 
highly esteemed among men.” Hence 
this class of men have always been too 
political to go to Jerusalem to worship ; 
they set up for themselves. They have 
priests of their own, and of their own 
choice ; and as they are educated and 
paid by themselves, they can have as 
many Rev. Divines, Doctors of Divinity, 
and Holy Fathers asthey please! They 
have them therefore always at hand to 
bless, if not to grace their festivals ;—to 
consecrate war banners—to follow, or te 
lead their armies into the fields of battle '* 
Hence contending armies, from the time 
of Constantine, have had prayers when 
they pleased ; and hence too, at the same 
moment of time, in opposite camps, the 
blessing of heaven is invoked, and the 
power of the Almighty craved to tread 
down and destroy! It is sometimes ask- 
ed, cannot the natural understandings of 
men comprehend the absurdity of these 
pretensions? I answer, 70. The natu- 
ral understanding belongs to the earthly 
nature, and in that nature, though men 
may say of the things of God, “ we see,” 
yet are they wholly blind. John ix. 39, 40, 
41. Christians only can see the vanity of 
such professions and services. Matt. xiii. 
16. 

In the earthly nature, man loses none | 
of his capacities, or talents, as an intelli- 
gent being. He is capable of acquiring 
knowledge, and understanding all the arts 
and sciences. He determines that re- 
demption and salvation, is @ science. ‘That 
it consists of what men delieve, instead of 
a work or change wrought in them by the 
power of God. He therefore gives it the 
name of Divinity, studies it in books, 
and takes his degree in the schools as 
Doctor, precisely as he that studies 
Law, or Physic. But though the knowl- 
edge of all that the Prophets and Apos- 
tles, and Holy Fathers, (as they call them) 
have wrought or written, may “ puff up,” 
it cannot, of itself, edify—cannot convert 
the soul, or change the heart: but like 
the knowledge of law and medicine, has 
its seat in the head. So far and no far- 


* See the Rev. Wm. Latta’s address— 
Village Record, No. 467. 
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ther can mankind climb up without re- 
generation or conversion: they can as- 
sume the profession of religion—choose 
and consecrate their own priests—digni- 
fy them with the title of Rev. Clergy, or 
Christian Ministers,—they can persuade 
themselves that giving to these “/oor 
saints’ is “lending to the Lord,” and that 
he will repay ;—they can build houses 
and call them Churches—believe that 
their priests can consecrate them, and 
the grounds around, in which they intend 
to bury ;—they can build and endow hos- 
pitals,—found new and unheard of chari- 
ties,—form associations to print and dis- 
tribute Bibles—to support Missions—and 
educate pious young men forthe ministry. 

Among this class of men, this Scientific 
Divinity is a trade—a profitable busi- 
ness in the hands of their priests. The 
man of this world is liberal and generous 
to any one who can quiet his conscience, 
and reconcile him to himself. He will 
give almest any price to be assured that 
he not only may, but must necessarily 
live in sin: that Jesus Christ suffered in 
his stead, and for him, and obtained his 
free pardon ; that heaven certainly awaits 
him after death, (which is as soon as he 
wishes) not through any merit of his own, 
(which he cannot believe) but through 
Christ’s righteousness; that he may be a 
good Christian, and a firm believer, 
though an earthly minded man; that he 
may swear and fight with impunity, not- 
withstanding Jesus did positively prohibit 
both. It is thus that the “kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence”! It is thus 
that the “ violent take it by force.” But 
take what? The mere profession,—a 
name to live while, nevertheless, they are 
dead in trespasses and sins! If any thing 
more solid comes into the account, it goes 
to the priests; they have their wages— 
they look “every one for his gain from 
his quarter ;” (Isa. lvi. 2.) from mar- 
riages, from christenings, from the bu- 
rials of the dead, from armies when they 
take the field, from every ship of war— 
from ignorance and superstition in every 
shape and imaginable form. 

Can any man wonder that such priests 
uphold war? That they praise, extol, and 
almost worship, departed heroes?» That 
shey countenance pgrades in honour of 


the dead, and almost deify statesmen, 
who, as legislators, gave the lie to their 
own Bill of Rights? In this there is no 
thing marvellous; they act in character 
—stand on the ground they have chosen 
for themselves, and for the sake of the 
“honour to be derived from men,” stoop 
to become actors in this farce of freedom 
and the rights of man—and they will 
have their reward. 

Military men may celebrate the “fourth 
of July,”—may exhaust their inventions 
to ascribe new honours to the dead and to 
the living,—the Clergy may be put in re- 
quisition to assure us of the favour of God, 
the blessings and the smiles of heaven, but 
the nation is on the brink of ruin '—No- 
thing can prevent a deluge of blood, com- 
parable to that of the revolutionary war, 
or the sanguinary contest of the Greeks 
for freedom, but a national fast which 
God can approve. “Isnot this the fast 
that I have chosen?—To loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke?” Isaiah lviii. 6. 

Is there on the face of the earth such 
a mass of absurdity? Isthere a darkewm 
cloud hovering over any nation? I donot 
marvel that Thomas Jefferson should 
have said “I tremble for my country 
when I remember that God is just !” but 
I do wonder exceedingly that when he 
afterwards came into power, he could 
hold his peace,* and, by his example, rivet 
the fetters of millions of fellow men, fas- 
tening one end of their chains in the very 
principles of the constitution,f and the 
other in uttter despair. 


* ‘That we may not withhold “honour 
when it is due,”’ it ought to be noted here, 
that Charles Miner, member of Congress, 
from Pennsylvania, at last session, moved 
the abolition of slavery within the District 
of Columbia. It possibly, may not be too 
late for our country to “break off” this 
(abominable) “sin by righteousness”— 
this national transgression by showing 
mercy to the poor.” Dan. iv. 27. 


t If the slave population had not been 
represented in congress by a provision of 
the constitution, it is probable slave 
would have long since been abolished. 
But as it is, slaves are, to the Congress, 
what the rotten Boroughs are to the Par- 
liament of England, need not say what 
that is! 
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But, toreturn tothe “ Fourth of July.” 
In the present year, 1826, it was celebra- 
ted as a Jubilee ; being the fiftieth year of 
independence. But here again, there is 
nothing but thename. The Jubilee of the 


Israelites was a plain matter of fact insti- | 


tution, of a time, when they “proclaimed 
liberty throughout all the land, unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


Not a festival to celebrate their own in- 
dependance ; but to confer the blessing of 
freedom upen ail who were in bondage 
in the nation. In America, the Greeks in 
another Hemisphere, were toasted; but 
the Jubilee found two millions of our fel- 
low beings in bondage, at home, and left 
‘them in slavery, for life! Nothing more, 
however, than the assumption of the name 
was probably intended, and that merely 
to give a more imposing, a pious, a religious 
character to the celebration of the 
“Fourth of July.” With this view, the 
Clergy must act a conspicuous part, that 
sermons, prayers and “appropriate ad- 
dresses” might be as common in every 
place, as the roar of cannon, the ringing 
Pai bells, or the drinking of toasts, 


Men professing to be the ministers of 
the “ Gospel of God,” ascend the chair— 
extol the feats of war, and stimulate their 
audience to emulate the glory of military 
men! “Piety,” says one of these Reve- 
rends, in his address at West Chester, 
“is the best qualification of a soldier— 
and not only because it is most acceptable 
to Him with whom rests his success, but 
because it renders him who possesses it, 
the more valiant. In opposition to what 
I know to be the prevailing sentiment 
among military men, | affirm, that, ma- 
king due allowance for constitutional in- 
firmity, the man who is most pious, will 
always be most brave. Contending in 
that cause only which he knows to be 
just ; and relying on his own personal in- 
terest in divine favour, with his eves fixed 
upon future glory, he will fearlessly meet 
the dangers which may lead to its enjoy - 
ment. For your own sakes, then, and for 
your conntry’s sake, seek and cultivate 
this qualification. Emulate the conduct 
of your brother in arms, the brave Colo- 
nel Gardiner, who prayed in his closet, be- 


fore he fought in the field. He was val- 


iant as a soldier, eminent as a Christian, 
and with an army of such men, contend- 
ing for the rights and liberties of their 
country, I would lead to the combat, and 
I would face the world”! It is needless to 
quote further; it is in its whole studied 
tenor, an impious attempt to undermine 
all that Jesus Christ and his Apostles ev- 
er taught, by precept and example of war 
and of peace, and may be read at large 
in the Village Record, No. 467, July 12th, © 
1826. 

The influence that such a Jubilee, and 
such doctrine, may have, and are intend- 
ed to have, upon young men, cannot be 
mistaken ; it will go to lay waste all for- 
bearance—all meekness and gentleness, 
—the disposition to forgive injuries,—to 
love and pray for enemies, and to suffer 
wrong rather than contend. 

To oppose, to counteract this torrent of 
impiety, we have nothing but the Gospel; 
nothing but the religion of Jesus Christ. 
May Christians then, “ for their own sake, 
and tor the sake of our beloved country,” 
whose institutions, so far as they are good 
and pure, can only be supported by vir- 
tue, turn away from such mockery ; turn 
away from all such celebrations and fes- 
tivals. It were well if they could even 
“ shut their eyes from the seeing of evil” ; 
and by adhering entirely to the Light 
and Spirit of the Lord Jesus, which is the 
Spirit of God, mercifully “ poured out up- 
on all fiesh,” beara faithful testimony 
against war, and every custom, spirit, and 
disposition, that engenders it in the 
world; that they may be as lights, or 
way-marks, unto others, as a city set up- 
on a hill that cannot be hid, and so be- 
come saviours upon Mount Zion to the 
young and rising generation. M.R. 


SELECTED. 


VOLTAIRE’S RECANTATION. 


The following letter has been sent us 
by a correspondent, with the remark that 
he has no doubt of its authenticity. We 
know not upon what ground this opinion 
rests. 

Letter from M. De Voltaire to the King 
of Prussia, written a short freriod be- 
his dissolution : 


“SirE—If the severe disgrace which 
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interrupted all correspondence with your 
majesty, be still recent in my memory, 
the confidence with which you formerly 
honoured me, and the favours you heap- 
ed upon me, have made a far deeper im- 
pression on my heart. Gratitude should 
stifle ail resentment in a generous mind. 
Genius, talents, and the most sublime vir- 
tues, are ever taxed by humanity with 
some imperfections. In the impetuous 
whirlwind of youth, when the passions 
ferment with almost irresistible violence, 
every thing is sacrificed to the pleasure 
of the.senses. A variety of seducing ob- 
jects that assail us, eclipse the feeble rays 
of that bud of reason, which does not re- 
gain its empire until age and reflection 
have conquered our most prevailing de- 
sires. The mask then drops—the illu- 
sion ceases, and all those brilliant chime- 
ras which had fascinated our bewildered 
imaginations, are dissipated like an infec- 
tious vapour which leaves nothing behind 
but disgust, aversion, and the keenest re- 
pentance. 

_ “Slaves to opinion, and seduced by the 
ambition of passing for men of fashion, 
wits, and geniuses—above vulgar preju- 
dices, we despise as popular errors, the 
most important—the most sacred and 
sublime truths; and our eyes only begin 
to open, when old age anticipated by all 
the refinements of voluptuousness leaves 
us no other sensations, but those of regret 
and pain, the fatal consequences of a pro- 
fane and dissolute life. It is in this inter- 
val which succeeds the tranquility of the 
passions, and is the prelude to the hor- 


rors of the grave, that the most bitter re- 
flections and the most keen remorse of | 


a conscience justly alarmed, poison the 
last moments of existence: Happy if our 
enfeebled organs do not reduce our facul- 
ties tomere animal instinct, and leave us 
no vestiges of a thinking being. Perhaps 
a puerile imbecility concludes our ex- 
cesses and irreligious pursuits: What a 
dreadful state is a transition, without re- 
collection, from libertinism and impiety, 
to the supreme tribunal of the incorrupti- 
ble Judge of the whole universe !! 


“The infallibility which every man of 


the least eminence in the Republic of Let- 
ters seems to arrogate to himself in the 
most singular opinions—the pre-eminence 


which he claims over his antagonists— 
the shame of retracting favorite errors, 
supported by false sophisms, and publicly 
promulgated—a fear of losing a reputa- 
tion obtained by illusive paradoxes and an 
enchanting style of composition—the pu- 
sillanimous deference for the judgment of 
some writers—fearful of their enmity and 
censure, are commonly the motives that 
induce him to persevere to the end, in the 
avowal of maxims the most pernicious to 
society, against self-conviction. 

“ Rank, talents, and fame, give credit to 
the most odious principles, and the most 
perverse notions. The multitude, who 
receive no impressions but from the repu- 
tation of those who govern and instruct 
them, without daring to reflect upon or 
examine, adopt the most extravagant dog- 
mas of those preceptors of human nature; 
and are less influenced by their own judg- 
ment, than the idea they have formed of 
the certainty of these pedants’ dissonance. 
Hence arises that contagious depravity, 
and those horrible crimes, the progress of 
which, honour, a sentiment unknown to 
the multitude, cannot stop, without the 
auxiliary aid of a sublime moralist, and a 
religion calculated for the mental good of 
Sovereigns and Nations. 

“Powerful and formidable monarchs, 
who command millions of men, and invin- 
cible legions! that Religion which you 
despise, and whose most sacred precepts 
you turn into ridicule, is nevertheless the 
strongest buttress to your Thrones, and 
the most respectable tie of society—the 
most certain guaranty of your authority, 
and the subordination of your people. It 
is Religion that must be responsible for 
their fidelity and for your preservation. 
By this, peace, good order, and harmony, 
are supported among your subjects, as 
that spirit of concord and universal be- 
nevolence which unite them like one great 
family! In fine, it is Religion that stops 
the regicide hand of the malcontent, pro- 
scribed and disgraced, and prevents his 
avenging your violence and’ injustice. 
Were there no religion, each one would 


‘give a loose to his passions—each on 


would exert his strength to oppress the 
weak—his cunning to deceive the simple 
—his eloquence to seduce the credulous 
—his cre/lit to destroy commerce—his 
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power to promulgate terror, horror, blood- 
sued, carnage—disorders shocking in 
tiremselves, but necessarily attendant up- 
on the prineiple of incredulity, and re- 


morse still more socking, by the wand of 


superstition. Terrestrial honour is but a 
superficial virtue—the art of diszuising 
onescif in the eyes uf men to deceive them 
with politeness, rather to appearance vir- 
tuous than really so. Know your inter- 


ests better: Instead of forcing all the /' 


trenches that Ged has raised against the 
wickedness of human nature—encoura- 
’ ging your subjects to be beastly incredu- 
Jous, in order to be peaceable villains, and 
give the lie to Heaven, earth, the sea, na- 
ture, and all the elements,—suppert by 
vour dictates and your example, Reli- 
gion, as a revelation derived from heaven, 
and founded upon a thousand proofs. In- 
tercept the progress of evil, and form 
youth so as to be able to withstand the 
impression of incredulity and libertinism. 
“ How corrupt must we be, to hate a re- 
ligion without which we must be misera- 
ble'! Do not the happiest men stand in 
need of its assistance? How much unea- 
siness assails the Throne !!—How many 
disgraces attend a court—how various the 
yuortifications in an army—what innumer- 
zble accidents attend our trade—how un- 
certain is science—what bitters are blen- 
ced with the greatest pleasures—to how 
many attacks are the best and fairest rep- 
utations subject—what inconstancy in 
riches—what infidelity in friendship— 
what vicissitudes in fortune!!! Misera- 
ble man}! what will support thee against 
so many evils? What a shocking conso- 
Jation do we receive from the passions in 
these dreadful periods of our life: how in- 
capable is even Philosophy to relieve a 
wretched mortal on the bed of infirmity, 
racked with the gout, and tortured with 
the stone! Oh how necessary is religion, 


the horrid fear of being delivered up to 
an avenging God! 

“The Deist in admitting the existence of 
this First Supreme Being, Creator of the 
universe, maintains that this First Being 
is too great and too high to cast his eyes 
' down upon Earth and attend to the works 
| and wants of a creature so mean and in- 
_digent as man: But is this the idea we 
should entertain of the Divinity? The 
direction of the course of the sun—the 
formation of this multitude of beings 
which are created in nature—the conduct 
of the universe, cannot exhaust this Intel- 
ligence which is the object of our devo- 
tion'! Whilst his thoughts in their vast 
extent embrace all possible existing crea- 
tures, he has present before his eyes each 
individual as if he were occupied with one 
sole object ! 


“ The dispenser of sceptres and crowns 
has placed you, Sire, at the head of a na- 
tion powerful and warlike, which you 
have formed by your instruction and ex- 
ample. Your knowledge and your wri- 
tings, have secured you the pre-eminence 
in the empire of Letters. The wisdom of 
your institutions and your foundations— 
your admirable sagacity in the great art 
of governing, and the internal peace of 
your states, have justly conferred upon 
you the titles of Politician and Legislator— 
Your victories—your triumphs and your 
conquests, have made you the Arbiter of 
the fate of Europe! 

“What a pity it would be if your exten- 


sive knowledge—such talents and virtues 
should only obtain temporary honours 


and distinctions—if your Majesty should 
pervert these gifts of heaven for the mis- 
ery and desolation of mankind!! You 
have nothing left to desire inthis world, 
Sire, but the august title of a Christian 
Hero! my wishes for your Majesty have a 
more extensive object than transitory hap- 
piness. May you, Sire, give the world the 


particularly at that fatal crisis which ter- 
minates all the steps of our mortal exis- 
tence! What can supporta man tilting 
against Death, that grim king of terrors, if 
it be not religion ?—A man who sees his 
greatness humbled—his treasures seized 
upon, his dearest ties destroyed, his senses 
benumbed—his grave dug—the world 
vanishing trom his sight—and his soul di- 
sided between the fate of annihilation, and 


, Magnanimous example of the sublime vir- 


tues of Christianity, and publicly disavow 
as Ido at present those erroneous frrinci- 
ples and impious opinions, which will o- 
therwise be transmitted with your wri- 
tings to posterity. 
“J have the honourto be with the most 
profound veneration, Sire, your Ma- 
Jesty ’s most humble, most obedient 
servant 
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From the Recorder and Telegraph. 
SLAVERY. 


“ Though God has made of one blood 
all the nations of men, to dwell on all 


the face of the earth, the color ofthe Af- 
ricans has been interpreted to denote sub- 
jection. Ido not think it worth while to 
engage in a philosophical speculation re- 
specting the origin of those different com- 
plexions, which now characterize our 
race, though all descended from the same 
parents, and parents too whose color, we 
have s*me good reason to believe was nei- 
ther white nor black, but a medium be- 
tween both. Asa striking confirmation 
of the hypothesis, that climate and mode 
of life have produced the varieties of color 
in the human species, we have a living 
argument in the case of the modern Jews. 
While it is an indisputable fact, that the 


Jews have remained a distinct people, at | 


the present day, the English Jew is white, 
the Armenian olive, the Arabian copper, 
the Portuguese swarthy. But let colorbe 
as it may, I would gladly learn where it 
is to be ascertained in the book of nature 
or of God, that color is the standard of 
relative rank in the scale of humanity— 
and how this scale is graduated. I know 
not that the great Author of nature has 
any where informed us, that the whites, 
ex colore, have aright to tyrannize over 
any of the human race—to make the Af- 
ricans their hewers of wood, and drawers 
of water, and beasts of burden. Why 
have we any more claim upon the Afri- 
can, than we have upon the Indian, be- 
cause heisred, or upon the Asiatic, be- 
cause he has a light or a deep olive com- 
plexion? Why is color in one a charter 
of superiority, and in another an indenture 
of servitude? Why hasthe American a 
better title toa slave from Africa, than 
the African to a slave from Circassia, or 
any of what we call the fair regions of 
the earth? Whenthe English Jew has a 
right on the ground of complexion to en- 
slave his darker brethren, then, and not 
till then, will a citizen of these United 
States have aright on the same ground 
to enslave his brethren of Africa. 

“ But it has been said, the Africans are 
inferior in their nature, and therefore we 


are authorized to hold them as property. 
In this argument, as in that just examined, 
there is an assumption, both in the prem- 
ises and conclusion. I care not what Buf- 
fon and the naturalists say about the phy- 
sical orginization of the negroes; I care 
not if they are descended from the ourang- 
outang, as the learned Monboddo says we 
all did; I contend that a fair experiment 
has never been made. Place a European 
or any other man in like circumstances, 
aml we have no very strong reason to be- 
lieve, that his intellect would flash any 
more light upon the world, than that of 
the enslaved African. Though it is true, 
as the amiable Cowper says, ‘minds are 
never to be sold,” yet the deteriorating, de- 
basing influence of physical oppression is 
so palpably obvious, that old Homer, that 
nice observer of men and things, had good 
reason for the idea, ‘that Jove took away 
half the senses of the man, whom he 
doomed tobe a slave.” Ihave no expec- 
tation that wondrous miracles are ever te 
be wrought in science and literature, by 
African genius. I shall not stop to exam- 
ine the authority of the ‘legends, that the 
ancient bards of Dahomy rehearsed 
poems,’ which, like the mysteries and 
mortalities of the carly French drama, 
‘took up whole days in the recital,’ or 


that‘ when Orpheus was charming the 
. forests intolife, and Hesiod was tracing 


the genealogies of the gods, and weaving 
time and nature into song, and Homer was 
singing the wars of the Greeks and the 
wanderings of Ulysses, then the bards of 
Nigritia were celebrating the exploits of 
their heroes, and publishing the records 
of their renown in the ears of listening 
kings and admiring nations;’ but I am 
confident, that every thing attempted. for 
the intellectual improvement of people of 
color, has been attended with great suc- 
cess—and whoever has read such narra- 
tives as those of the unfortunate Park, or 
of the missionary Campbell in south Af- 

rica—whoever has become acquainted 
with the true native character of the Af- 

rican, cannot have a reasonable doubt, 
that he is not very far, certainly not at a 

returnless distance, from the European or 
the American, in what Shakespeare calls 


the ‘milk of human kindness ;’ andthough 
he has never enjoyed the golden opportu- 
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nity of exhibiting the pompous affectation | 


of refinement, and the hollow-hearted ur- 
banity of the white man, that he never- 
theless possesses some share of those af- 
fectionate sympathies and those kindlier 
feelings of the heart, which are the life- 
blood of domestic endearment, and the 
foundation of all that is happy in social 
intercourse. 

“ But suppose the African inferior to 
the white man—what then? Are we 
warranted to enslave a man, on the ground 
of intellectual inferiority?—To say no- 
thing of the impropriety of the inference, 
it would establish a principle which would 
not be altogether congenial to beings such 
as we are, who bow so reverently at the 
shrine of self, and display so much of the 
Ishmaelite, on the subject of intellectual 
character. ForI see no reason, why the 
man of genius could not enslave thousands, 
whom nature and the circumstances of 
external condition have placed below him 
in mental ability—in other words, why 
the man of talents, and perchance your 
mere fopling of science and Hterature, 
would not havea right to go about the 
community with his branding iron, and 
put his stamp of ownership upon all his 
real or supposed inferiors.—It would be 
a little better for the argument if it did 
not prove quite so much. 

“ At a remote period of Grecian anti- 
quity, the prowling pirate would often 
seize the harmless shepherd while tending 
his flocks and listening to the melody of 
his lyre, or the laborious husbandman at 
work in his field, and drag him into sla- 
very. And often in the early times of 
New England’s history, the yell of the in- 
furiated savage wantonly broke the si- 
lence of midnight, and death or a dreadful 
captivity was the lot of the miserable vic- 
tims. Was this right? Again the cor- 
sair of Barbary has frequently captured 
the Christian mariner on the high road of 
nations, and sent him to a dungeon of 
chains, famine, and death.—And now for 
nearly three centuries, the slave-stealer 
with the passions of a fiend has been pur- 
suing his infernal schemes, and the poor 
natives of Africa have been instigated to 
a most barbarous warfare upon each 
other—and for what? To furnish car- 
goes of human beines—of immortal souls 


—for the slave-ship—that ‘den of abom- 
inations’—that charnel house—that ghast. 
ly sepulchre, where ten thousand times 
life and death have been literally chained 
together, exhibiting the horrid spectacle 
of mortality in dissolving ruins, and a liy- 
ing spirit entombed in a loathsome, soul- 
sickening mass of human putrefaction. 
Again I ask, where is the right? I call 
upon the advocates of slavery to adduce 
a solitary argument connected with natu- 
ral right and equity, to justify an Ameri- 
can slave-stealer, and shall I say it, an 
American slave-holder, that will not e- 


qually justify the conduct of the ancient B¥ 


pirate, the modern corsair, or the savages 
of our forests—more especially the latter, 
cheated, robbed of their lands, and hunted 
down, as they often have been, by the hu- 
mane citizens of the United States. Tap- 
peal to the good sense, the understanding, I 
and the conscience of every reader. Is 
there a man or a power on earth, that has [i 
aright toenslave you? And if there is 


not, where in the light of heaven or of na- q 


ture, can you read the title to traffic in hu- 
man bones and sinews, to hold a nation of 
slaves—to 
‘Chain them, and task them, and exact 
their sweat 

With stripes, that mercy with a bleeding 
heart 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast? 
And what man seeing this, 

And having human feelings, does not 
blush, 

And hang his head, to think himself a 
man ?? 
“Tell me not, that whatever may be 
the guilt of stealing a man, the son has a 
right to retain an inheritance of slaves. 
To the shame of our country, he haga le- 
gal right, I know} but in the sight of that 
God, whoseeth not as man seeth, he _ has 
no right to retain what his father or rela- 
tive had no right to buy, and what the sel- 
ler had no right to obtain by his own or 
another’s unrighteous instrumentality. 
What is the right that can guaranty the 
possession or inheritance of stolen proper- 
ty? Or, condemn a man to imprisonment 
for life—afterwards establish his inno- 
cence most conclusively—would you stil! 
continue him in hischains? Coulda sov- 
ercign justly detain those in prison, whe 
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had been unjustly confined by his prede- 
essors ?—But I am ready to say, that the 
lave-holder, bating particular aggrava- 
ions of cruelty, is toall intents and pur- 
poses, a man-stealer. Every descendant 
of Adam, no matter whether his parents 
bre in servitude or not, is born free and in- 
ependent. Nature never forged acollar 
ora chain. In Africa, the slave is stolen 
from his home, from liberties actually en- 
Shoye!; in America, the infant of the slave, 
nd often of the master, the moment it 
opens its eyes, beholds the insignia of a 
Mbondage to last till the vital spark bright- 
Mens in the regions of immortality. I re- 
Mm peat it, every child, born of a slave and 
mretaincd in servitude, is stolen from his 
m freedom, is denied the birth-right ‘which 
mm God and nature gave him. 
Vicornivs.” 


From the Norfolk Herald. 


“Mr. Eptror—I have heard and seen 
| With some surprise, and some pain, that 
® the piece which I published in your last 
= Mondav’s paper, has given great offence 
Stoa few gentlemen whom I highly re- 
= spect, and as they say, to the whole com- 
munity in which I live. Lam charged 
= indeed, I understand, and perceive, (and 
® dy persons calling themselves my friends) 
= with having uttered and published, not 
& falsely indeed, but rashly or maliciously, 
=a wicked and inflammatory communica- 

tion, whose certain tendency, if not de- 
sign, could only be to disturb the public 
peace. 

“ Now, Mr. Editor, if I were at all dis- 
posed, (as is usual in such cases,) to fol- 
low the examples which these persons 
have set me, I might, I think, very easily 
retort their own accusations upon them, 
and with some effect. I might shew, I 
believe, pretty strongly, that if my re- 
marks have done, or are likely to do, any 
mischief among a certain class of our pop- 
ulation, it will be owing, in a great mea- 
sure at least, to the pains which they have 
either inconsiderately or maliciously ta- 
ken, to proclaim and pervert them. I 
might expose, with much force, the gross 
inconsistency of attempting to cure the 


evil of my indiscretion, by displaying still 


greater of their own. JI might ask, with 
some reason, if those who evidently find 
it so hard to restrain their own ardor on 
an interesting subject, within the bounds 
of reason, ought not to find in their own 
consciousness of that temper, some apol- 
ogy for its ebullitions in others. And 
above all, I might ask with honest indig- 
nation, whether it is exactly friendly in 
those who knew me, and who are no 
strangers to the colour oi my life, to hint 
or insinuate that the few sentences which 
they so warmly condemn, might, or even 
could have flowed from “malevolence of 
heart.” But I will not pursue the course 
of recrimination, with whatever force and 
pungency I might. I will not answer 
these gentlemen in their own style and 
spirit. I will not suffer myself for a mo- 
ment to impugn or suspect the purity of 
their motives, whilst I can rest with such 
calm confidence in the conscious integrity 
of my own.—I will not even suppose that 
the strange and unwarrantable expres- 
sions which some of them have used 
against me, however hostile they may 
seem, are absolutely incompatible with 
the existence of that friendship which 
they profess to feel, and which I should 
be sorry tolose. 1 will rather ascribe 
their whole proceedings (as 1] should be 
entirely willing that they should mine) to 
an honest but erroneous zeal for princi- 
ples and opinions which they believe to 
be right, and important. And I shail 
therefore leave them to themselves, and 
not without a hope, that their calmer 
consciences will at last do me the justice 
which their hasty passions have denied. 
“In the mean time, Mr. Editor, 1 feel 
that I owe it to myself, and perhaps the 
public also, to vindicate my former pub- 
lication against the charges which have 
been made against it: and I shall do so, I 
hope, after the admonitions I have re- 
ceived, with all proper calmness and dis- 
cretion. I have of course examined that 
piece again and again since | sent it 
abroad; and I hope I shall not be re- 
garded as repeating my supposed of- 
fence, if I say now, that 1 cannot see a 
single sentiment in it that, taken in ite 
true and profier sense, and frurely as it 
was intended, is open to fair exception. 


And indeed I may remark, that those whe 
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have spoken and written against it, donot 
charge that its principles are false, but 
only that they are dangerous, and not pro- 
per to be discussed. They even admit in 
fact, what I am glad to hear from them, 
that they hold the same sentiments them- 
selves, (in substance at least,) but only 
‘think it right to hide them in their own 
hearts. At the same time I perceive 
plainly that they have mistaken some of 
my opinions at least, though I thought I 
had expressed them, as I meant to do, in 
that piece; and I must therefore beg 
leave to state them over again, a little 
more plainly than it seems I have done. 

“TI say then, that my whole and sole 
object in writing that piece, was to aid the 
cause of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, by inviting contributions to its funds, 
and so furnishing it with the necessary 
means (much wanting at present) for the 
vigorons prosecution of its great object, 
which these gentlemen do not disapprove, 
and which ought to be very dear to us all. 
In doing this, I wished, of course, to stim- 
ulate the apathy of some persons among 
us who, I believed, thought rightly on 
this subject, but who had yet, as I feared, 
no proper feeling of its importance, and 
who had certainly done very little to pro- 
mote its interests. To produce this effect, 
¥ wished to appeal to the liberal and gen- 
erous sentiments which as men, patriots, 
and Christians, I supposed we all enter- 
tained with regard to that great evil whose 
existence we lamented, and which we 
justified, as it was justifiable, only on the 
ground of ‘the hard necessity, or some- 
thing like it, which at first imposed, and 
has hitherto continued to fasten it upon 
us against our wills  andI repeated what 
has been often and over said and publish- 
ed in all sorts of ways, by Mr. Jefferson 
and others, that the state was at war with 
the genius of our government, and the 
spirit and letter of our own memorable 
Declaration, from which I gave those 
often quoted words in point. AndI also 
went a little further, and glancing in my 
own mind at the language of a certain 
Eastern gentleman who had asserted that 
the Bible ‘ sanctions the relation,’ that is 
the perpetual continuance of the relation ; 
I repelled ¢hat idea with the scorn which 
T conceived it deserved, and maintained, 


in cautious and chosen words, not that th: 
state itself, but ‘that the calm and cop, 
tented toleration of the evil without ma. 
king any efforts for its removal,’ was ob. 


viously contrary to the whole spirit of the iim 
gospel, as that spirit was evinced in thei 
sacred institute of the Jubilee, and in th ii 
very proclaimed purpose of its author: 


advent into the world. And following up 
the idea, I ventured to express my hop 
that, with few exceptions, the great bod; 
of our citizens, feeling the glorious spirit 
of free government, and especially at this 
season of the recurrence of our great n- 
tional festival, would come forward with 
their generous contributions to a caus 
whose fendency, not whose objeet, woul 
probably be, in unison with other meas. 
ures, to relieve us ‘ gradually, safely, and 
finally’ from this evil. This, I say, was 
the sum and substance, and ‘scope and 
spirit’ of my remarks. And what now | 
ask, is there in all this, that ought to have 
given pain to any honest man, or fear to 
any gentle woman in the community ? 
“Jn truth, Mr, Editor, you must allow 
me to say, I feel the utmost confidence 
that my real sentiments upon this delicate 
sudject, are not only plainly true, but en- 
tirely safe, and perfectly consistent with 
the soundest views of policy and peace. 
And so far am I now from retracing them, 
that I am ready, and think it proper in- 
deed to assert them again, though in some- 
what different and clearer terms. I say 
then that the existence of slavery as it is 
amongst us, having been originally en- 
tailed upon us by our fathers, and by the 
odious policy of Great Britain, is now jus- 
tifiable indeed, but only as it is justified in 
fact by the soundest casuists amongst us, 
upon the ground of necessity alone. Lam 
free, sir, you know; by every law of God 
and man, to take away the life of my fel- 
low creature, (and of course its essential 
sfirit,) upon that ground. But then, most 
obviously, in the very nature of the case, 
the necessity must be truly such ; and he 
would honestly make use of that defence, 
must shew that he has not created that 
necessity himself, dut used all fair and ra- 
tional means to avoid or remove it. This 
is sense, and law, and gospel. We may, 
therefore, I conceive, very honestly and 
conscienciously continue ta hold aur slaves 
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Se, their bonds, and with preper strictness 
BB oo, until such time as the mercy of Divine 
rovidence, unfolding his own gracious 
Maicsigns upon this subject, shall point out 
MR. us, as with a ray from heaven, (as I 
Bhink he is doing in our American Coloni- 
Ei ation Society,) the way by which, incon- 
i urrence with our own efforts heartily and 
Me igorously made, and perseveringly pur- 
M&ued, we may ultimately effect our happy 
Maicliverance from the great evil which we 
Micplore. In the mean time whilst this 
Miesign is going on, and we are attending 
‘ith sacred reverence upon his holy will, 
and strenuously using all the means in 
pur power to perform that will, we may 
nnd ought to keep these people down by 
Mhe salutary restraints of law and discip- 
ine, which are as necessary indeed for 
heir happiness as our own, and which 
Malone can enable us to realize the wishes 
pf our hearts, in due and proper time. 
By pursuing this course, we satisfy, I 
hink, both the claims of justice, and the 
eelings of benevolence. We fulfil the 
golden rule of the scriptures, (in its true 
spirit:) We do to others as we could rea- 
sonably wish that they should do to us 
under a change of our relative states. We 
gain the happiness of having consciences 
hat are clear, and that do not condemn 
us in those things which weallow. And 
over all, what shal] never be considered 
asa small matter in my regard—we se- 
cure for all exigencies, the friendship and 
protection of that great Being, whose 
sovereign agency is so visibly displayed 
inall the affairs of the world, and who 
stands ever ready to fulfil his promise, 
and guide and guard us all the way along 
in the path of duty. But on the other 
hand, by pursuing the opposite course, 
which some seem to think best, that is by 
continually saying that we lament this 
evil, whilst we make no effort to remove 
it, and shutting our eyes against the light, 
(as if this could extinguish it,) that is 
breaking in upon us from the skies, and 
would shine into our hearts if we would 
let it, we are sinning, in my judgment, 
against our own consciences, and against 
our own safety—for we are provoking the 
judgments of God that pause but never 
sleep. And such now, in substance, are 
my honest opinions upon this important 


subject; and I think I may ask with confi- 
dence, even these gentlemen themselves, 
whether they are really such as any pat- 
riot or Christian should be ashamed to 
hold, or afraid to avow ?” 

( Concluded next No.) 
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From Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
MARTIN LUTHER—(Continued.) 


“On the 15th of June, 1520, the bull 
was issued, in which forty-one proposi- 
tions, extracted from Luther’s works, 
were condemned as heretical and scan- 
dalous, and all persons were forbidden to 
read his writings on pain of excommuni- 
cation ; those who possessed any of them 
were commanded under severe penalties 
to commit them to the flames. Luther 
himself, if he did not within sixty days 
publicly recant his errors, and burn his 
books, was pronounced an ebstinate here- 
tic, excommunicated, and dehvered unto 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh ; and 
all secular princes were required, under 
the pain of incurring the same censure, to 
seize his person, that he might be pun- 
ished as his crimes should be found to 
merit. Short-sighted priests, and rash 
bigots, contemplated in this sentence the 
ruin of Luther, and the termination of 
those principles which he had espoused ; 
but it has proved fatal only tothe church 
which uttered it, and to the cause which 
it was intended to support. When anac- 
count of what had happened was brought 
té Luther, he was neither disconcerted 
nor intimidated, but calmly consulted the 
most proper means of present defence, 
and future security. He appealed a se- 
cond time to a general council, and came 
tothe resolution of voluntarily renoun- 
cing communion with the church of 
Rome, and in justification of his own con- 
duct, which he might well expect, would 
be every where, though not by all per- 
sons, condemned, he exposed tothe world, 
without the least disguise or ceremony, 
the abominable corruptions and delusions 
of the papal hierarchy ; he went still far~ 
ther, and without hesitation declared, in 
the most solemn manner, before the 


| whole world, that the pope was the pre- 
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dicted ‘man of sin,’ the anti-christ set 
forth in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. Being now released from all obe- 
dience to’ the pope, and setting himself 
up in opposition to his power, he declaim- 
ed without scruple, against his tyranny, 
and he exhorted all Christian princes to 
shake off the ignominous yoke which had 
been so long imposed on them, but the 
weight of which neither they nor their 
fathers could well bear. He made it the 
theme of his joy and exultation, that he 
was marked out as an object of ecclesias- 
tical indignation, because he had ventur- 
ed to assert and vindicate the liberty of 
mankind. Luther proceeded from words 
to acts; Leo had burnt the books of Lu- 
ther, and he, by way of returning the 
compliment, assembled all the professors 
and students of the university of Wittem- 
burg, and with much ceremony, in the 
presence of a prodigious multitude of peo- 
ple of all ranks and orders, committed to 
the flames the pope’s bull, and the decre- 
tals and canons relating to his supreme 
jurisdiction : the example was soon fol- 
lowed in several cities of Germany. He 
next collected from the canon law some 
of the most extravagant propositions with 
respect to the omnipotence of the papal 
power, and the subordination of all secu- 
lar jurisdiction to the authority of the ho- 
ly see, which he published with a com- 
mentary, pointing out the impiety of such 
tenets, and their evident tendency to sub- 
vert all civil government. Within a 
month after this, a second bull was issued 
against him, by which he was expelled 
from communion with the church, for 
having insulted the majesty, and disown- 
ed the supremacy of the Roman pontiff. 
The intimidating power of papal con- 
demnation had now lost its effect in Ger- 
many, and the bull of Leo put his an ago- 
nist upon the project of founding a church 
upon principles directly opposite to those 
of Rome, and to establish in it a system of 
doctrine and ecclesiastical discipline, more 
consonant with the spirit and precepts of 
the gospel. 

“From this time Luther never ceased 
to attack the corruptions of the church of 
Rome, and his reasoning made deep im- 
pressions upon the minds of the people ; 


instituiions and doctrines in which ther 
had been educated were shaken. St. 
dents crowded from all parts of the em. 
pire to Wittemburg, and under Luther 
Melancthon, Carlostadt, and other enj. 
nent, and, for the time, truly ee 
professors, imbibed principles, which, aff 
their return, they propagated among theif : 
countrymen with zeal and ardour. Oi 

the arrival of Charles V. in Germany, th i 
first act of his administration was to afi 
semble a diet of the empire at Wormfl 
This meeting was fixed for the sixth (il 
January 1521; in the circuiar letter to thi 
different princes, the emperor informeif 
them that the express purpose of thill 
meeting, was to concert with them th | 
proper measures for checking the pro 

gress of those new and dangerous opm§ 

ions, which threatened to disturb thi 
peace of Germany, and overthrow th 
religion of their ancestors. At the sami 
time the pope gave notice to the elector : 
of Saxony, of the decree which he had is 
sued against the heresies of Luther, ané 
requested that he would so far concu 
with him as to cause all the writings ¢ 
Luther to be publicly burnt, and that he 
would either put the author of them of 
death, or imprison him, or at least seni 
him to Rome. He sent a similar me: 
sage to Wittemburg, but neither the elec ff 
tor nor the university paid any attention 

to the exhortations of his holiness. Tol 
the elector of Saxony, Luther was under 
infinite obligations, as by him alone wa 
the emperor prevented from taking steps 
which would have been fatal to the pro 
gress of his cause. As soon asthe die 
was assembled at Worms, the papal le 
gates insisted that they were bound, with: 
out deliberation, to condemn a man whom 
the pope had already excommunicated 
an obstinate heretic. The emperor it 
this was ready to acquiesce, but the elec: 
tor again stepped forth in defence of Li- 
ther, and not only prevented the publi 
cation of any unjust edict against him, but 
insisted that he ought to have his caust 
tried by the canons of the Germanic 
church, and the laws of the empire. It 
was therefore resolved, that Luther 
should be summoned before the diet, and 
be allowed a hearing before any final sen 


their respect and reverence for ancient 


tence should be pronounced against him 
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m hich God, though as many devils, as there 
m are tiles on the houses, were there com- 


mat Worms, where greater crowds are 


§ grand assembly, on the 17th and 18th of 
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Toprotect him against the violence of 
his enemies, the emperor, and all the 
princes through whose territories he was 
to pass, granted him a safe conduct, and 
Charles himself wrote to require his im- 
mediate attendance, renewing in the most 
solemn manner, his assurances of protec- 
tion from injury or ill-treatment. Luther 
had no sooner received the summons than 
he prepared to obey it. Nor could the 
remonstrances of his friends prevent him 
from running the risk of “being treated as 
his books had already been treated. 
Some of them, anxious for his safety, re- 
minded him of the fate of the celebrated 
Huss under similar circumstances, and 
protected by the same security of an im- 
perial safe-conduct, and filled with soli- 
citude, advised and intréated him not to 
rush wantonly into danger. But Luther 
with calmness and dignity replied, ‘1 am 
lawfully called to appear at Worms, and 
thither will 1 goin the name of the most 


bined against me.’ 
“On the 16th of April, Luther arrived 


said to have assembled to behold him, 
than had ever appeared at the emperor’s 
public entry. While he continued in that 
city, he was not only treated with respect, 
but his apartments were resorted to by 
persons of high rank, and by the princes 
of the empire. Before the diet he be- 
haved with becoming respect; acknowl- 
edged that he had sometimes been car- 
ried away by the ardour of his temper, 
and that the vehemence of his writings 
could not always be justified. While, 
however, he readily admitted his errors, 
he shewed no inclination to renounce a 
single important principle which he had 
been promulgating, and he displayed the 
utmost presence of mind when he was 
called on to plead his cause before the 


April. That his reasonings should aot 
change the minds of those who came to 
condemn, cannot be a matter of surprise, | 
but when he was called on to recant he 
solemnly declared, that he would neither | 
abandon his principles, nor materially | 
change his conduct, unless he were pre- | 


viously convinced, by the scriptures, a! 


by the force of reasoning, that his senti- 

ments were erroneous and his conduct 

unlawful. Enraged at his unbending spir- 

it, some of the ecclesiastics proposed, not- 

withstanding the promises made to the 

contrary, to avail themselves of the op- 

portunity of having an enemy in their 

power, to deliver the church at once from 

such a pestilent heretic. But the mem- 

bers of the diet, and the emperor also re- 

fused to act in a manner that must blast 

their character forever with the world, 
and Luther was permitted to depart in 
safety. Scarcely, however, had he left 
the city, when, in the emperor’s name, 
and by the authority of the diet, he was, 
in a most severe edict, pronounced an ob- 
stinate heretic, a member cut off from the 
church, deprived of the privileges which 
he had enjoyed as a subject of the em- 
pire, and the severest punishments were 
denounced against those who should re- 
ceive, entertain, or countenance him, ei- 
ther by acts of hospitality, by conversa~- 
tion, or writing, and all were required to 
concur in seizing his person, as soon as 
the term of his safe-conduct expired. 
This decree produced scarcely any effect; 
the emperor was too much engaged by 
commotions in Spain, and the wars in 
Italy and the Low Countries, to attend to 
Luther, and the sovereign princes who 
had not been present at the diet, and who 
felt for the liberties of the empire, and 
the rights of the Germanic church, treat- 
ed it with the highest indignation, or the 
utmost contempt. Luther was still, to 
the elector of Saxony, the object of his 
most anxious solicitude; and the mea- 
sures which he adopted at this critical 
juncture, effectually secured him from 
the threatening storm. In consequence 
of a preconcerted plan, and, as some his- 
torians have imagined, not without the 
knowledge of the emperor, as Luther was 
on his journey, near Eisenach, a number 
of horsemen in masks rushed out of a 
wood, and surrounding his company, car- 
ried him off with the utmost speed to the 
castle of Wartenburg. There the noble- 
minded elector ordered him to be sup- 
plied with every thingthat he could want, 
but the place of his retreat was kepta 
profound secret. The sudden disappear- 
‘ance of Luther not only occasioned the 
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most bitter disappointment to his adver- 
saries, but rendered them doubly odious 
to the people of Germany, who, not know- 
ing what was become of their leader in 
retormation,conjectured a thousand things, 
till at length they were ready to give him 
up as destroyed by the fury of his ene- 
' mies. Luther was, however, living in 
peace, and in the enjoyment of whatever 
was necessary to his well being, and to 
his amusement; he was frequently in- 
dulged with the exercise of hunting in the 
company of those who had the charge of 
him, living in this retirement under the 
name of Yonker George. During the 
period of his solitude, he translated a 
great part part of the New Testament 
into the German language, wrote.and 
published tracts in defence of his doc- 
trines, which, as soon as they were seen, 
revived and animated the spirit of his fol- 
lowers, and wrote frequent letters to his 
friends; he had also, durmg this period, 
the satisfaceon of knowing that his opin- 
ions were gaining ground, and that the 

had already made some progress in al- 
most every city in Saxony. Luther, wea- 
ry at length of his retirement, appeared 
publicly at Wittemburg, in March 1522: 
this step he took without the elector’s 
paved: e or consent, but he immediate- 
ly wrote hima letter to prevent the pos- 
sibilitv of his taking offence, assigning as 
@ reason, that it was in consequence of the 
information which he had received of the 
proceedings of Carlostadt, one of his dis- 
ciples, who was animated with a similar 
zeal, but possessed less prudence and 
moderation than his master. This per- 
gon, in the absence of Luther, had at- 
tempted to abolish the use of mass, to 
remove images out of the churches, to 
set aside auricular confession, the invoca- 
tion of saints, and im short had quite 
changed the doctrine and discipline of the 
church at Wittemburg, all which Luther 
gaid was unseasonably and rashly done.” 


_ “ Duelling—The passion for duelling 


is making its way into all the obscure 
nooks of society. Two journeymen shoe- 
makers of Philadelphia lately retired to 
Gallows Hill, (the proper place) to settle 
an affair of honour. This comes of that 
mischievous motive of human action—the 
love of imitation. If Mr. Clay shoots at 
Mr. Randolph, why should not Tom Jen- 
kins draw his trigger against Tom Timp- 
kins? In this tree country a secretary is 
no better than a shoemaker.” 
™. Y. Ing. 


TO AN INFANT. 


Thou wak’st from happy sleep, to play . 
With bounding my 
Before thee lies a long, bright day 
Of Summer, and of joy. 


Thou hast no heavy thought or dream 
To cloud thy fearless eye ;— 

Long be it thus; life’s early stream 
Should still reflect the sky. 


Yet e’er the cares of earth be dim 
On thy young spirit’s wings,— 
Now, in thy morn, forget not Him 
From whom each pure thought springs. 


So, in thy outward vale of tears, 
Where’er thy path may be, 
When strength has bow'd to evil years, 
He will remember thee. 
Littell’s Museum. 
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